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THE EDITOR’S SWAN SONG 


This number of The Wisconsin Journal of 
Education is the last one to be published 
under the ownership of The Parker Company. 
With the September issue, The Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association begins its publication. 


It was twenty years ago last January, 
1903, that the writer took up the editorial 
pen and started out to make a representative 
educational paper for the teachers of this 
state. The work of these years has been 
interesting, if not remunerative. Efforts 
were made to give the teachers an organ 
which thev could use as a defense of their in- 
terests. It turned out, however, that they 
failed to realize this important item in their 
work. and so gradually the owners found it 
necessarv to reduce the size of the publica- 
tion and curtail expenses, in all directions. 
This accounts for the fact that in the last few 
years the Journal has not been, either in 
mechanical makeup or editorship, the pub- 
lication which the teachers of Wisconsin 
should have. Now, however, the Journal 
goes to the teachers themselves as repre- 
sented in their great reorganization under 
the name of The Wisconsin Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation, and they should build up a publication 
second to none in the educational field of the 
country. 

To Secretary E. G. Doudna, who will 
assume the active editorship with the Sep- 
tember 1923 number, we extend our felicita- 
tions, and wish for him and his organization 
a far more successful publication than the 
past twenty years has witnessed. Starting 
out with an initial subscription list of 12,000, 
Mr. Doudna and his helpers have every 
opportunity to put out a publication that 
will make its influence felt in the state of 
Wisconsin. As the present editor retires, 
only good wishes go with the Journal to the 
new editors and proprietors, and every 


promise of cooperation is made by The Parker 
Company to their successors. 

There is no greater influence in all this 
land than the press. This fact has not 
always been realized by teachers, but they 
should realize it and should give their hearty 
and unstinted support to the organ which 
represents their united interests in Wiscon- 
sin. The department of publicity, formerly 
carried on by the state association, of course, 
will be combined with the Journal of Educa- 
tion, and through this organ the message of 
the teacher should reach a hundred thousand 
readers in this state. It should be the 
endeavor of the new editor to see that the 
Journal gets into the hands of the laymen 
as well as the members of the teaching pro- 
fession. It is those outside the profession 
to whom we should direct our efforts. 

The publication of the Journal will remain 
in Madison, with the editorial offices at 611 
Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin the 
headquarters of The Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


It should be borne in mind that The Parker 
Company will continue the conduct of The 
Parker Teachers’ Agency as before, this be- 
ing an entirely separate department from 
that of The Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Every now and then the “Parker Bulletin” 
will tell our story to the teachers of the state 
—without charge. 

This Company expects to make liberal use 
of the advertising columns of the new 
Journal, and to give it every other moral and 
financial support that is possible. 

As I retire officially from the editorship of 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education and look 
back over a period of two decades of its 
existence, I can think of many good friends 
who have supported the publication. Some 
of them have gone across the border; others 
are still living. To those who read these 
words, I am expressing my heartfelt thanks 
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for their splendid assistance. 

To the teaching profession generally in 
the state of Wisconsin I say “Farewell” as an 
editor, but not as one interested in the 
advancement of the greatest profession on 
the face of the earth. Thirteen years in the 
school room brought me close to you who are 
directing the destinies of the youth of this 
state, and there still lingers in my heart a 
most intense love of the profession of teach- 
ing and of the men and women who are still 
connected with it. 

With all good wishes for the new editors 
and for the future success of The Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, I remain 

Yours very truly, 
Willard N. Parker. 





MY CHILDREN’S WORTH 


My neighbor has prospered. His home is 
the last word in modern architecture and 
equipment. It is his hobby. He .loves 
every board and block and nail in it. He 
surrounds it with grassy plots and shrubs 
and flowers, and adorns it inside and out 
according to his sense of artistic grace and 
beauty. Not only is his home a source of 
pride and satisfaction to my neighbor, but by 
its beauty and grace and general attractive- 
ness it sheds distinction and adds to the value 
of property round about it. 

Now, my home is a modest affair. It 
needs paint and the roof does not cover it as 
well as the mortgage. What is meant for a 
grassy plot shows bare patches like the ex- 
posed portions of a little boy’s trousers. And, 
instead of graceful, flowering vines, my house 
is overrun by little rosy ramblers who 
clamber about, scraping off the paint and 
leaving muddy streaks in their wake. There 
are five of them, and all the hard work, 
sacrifice and care they mean to me is as 
nothing compared to the pride I have in their 
clear eyes, clean minds and sturdy bodies. 
To the hope I hold in their future the present 
struggle to keep them clothed, housed and fed 
is a small affair. They represent my family 
estate. To them I hope to leave an inheri- 
tance of character and courage. And to the 
world I shall bequeath, not large sums for 
charity, schools or hospitals, but a family of 
men and women equipped to take up the 
problems of life. 

But when my neighbor begins to talk about 
taxes I have an uneasy feeling that, according 
to his way of looking at it, I should have 
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drowned these dimpled babes before their 
eyes were open. He has it figured out to a 
penny how much it is costing him to educate 
one of my children. Now, I am paying taxes, 
too, but for nine months of the year my 
children are under the supervision of trained 
teachers, men and women of unquestioned 
character and high ideals. It doesn’t seem 
to me that they are receiving exorbitant 
wage. But my neighbor has no children. 
To him school is just a building that cost too 
much in the first place, is costing too much in 
the upkeep and doesn’t give back a profit to 
the town. 

I believe my neighbor is wrong. My 
children have a monetary value to the town. 
For their needs my earnings are spent. I 
buy from him such things as he has to sell, 
thereby adding to his riches. I go farther. 
I am not raising pigs for profit, nor cattle for 
the mart, but raw material for the nation of 
tomorrow. They are not mine alone. They 
belong to my neighbor as well. It is to his 
interest as well as mine that they become fit 
and useful citizens. As they are trained, as 
they are educated, they will develop. The 
community has a part in that development. 
My neighbor has no more right to spread 
propaganda for cheap schools, a niggardly 
system that will dwarf the future of my 
children, than I have to throw trash in his 
front yard. 





THE EAU CLAIRE PEOPLE DOING BUSINESS 
IN SPITE OF THE BIG FIRE 


On April 17th a disastrous fire swept the 
plant of The Eau Claire Book & Stationery 
Company, entailing a loss of something over 
$150,000. 

In spite of this disaster, and while the fire- 
men were still fighting the flames, Car] Haas 
and his co-workers were setting up another 
plant across the street and in a nearby build- 
ing. 

The main loss was to the stock of books, 
from which the state library lists are filled. 
Patrons of the Eau Claire Company, how- 
ever, have been served promptly since the 
conflagration, and freight shipments are 
arriving every day, replenishing the damaged 
stock. 

The Eau Claire Book & Stationery Com- 
pany is the largest school supply house in 
Wisconsin. It has done a thriving business 
for many years, and its officers desire to tell 
the public not to be afraid to send in orders be- 
cause the plant was destroyed by fire. They 
are ready to fill all orders promptly. 
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Student Accounting in the High School 
W. C. REAVIS, University of Chicago High School 


Success in the business world is so closely 
linked with the custom of periodic account- 
ing that a successful business man finds it 
necessary to have at all times reliable inform- 
ation regarding the status of his business. 
This is all the more necessary if he is re- 
sponsible for the invested funds of other 
people. Inability to make an accurate 
accounting of his assets, liabilities, and 
prospects upon demand would be regarded by 
any one directly interested as evidence of in- 
efficiency or grounds for suspicion. Further- 
more the discovery of excessive waste in the 
conduct of the business and the failure to 
take advantage of opportunities offering 
prospects of reasonable return would result 
in the forfeiting of confidence on the part of 
those vitally concerned. ; 

In the administration of a school the 
situation does not differ greatly from that 
just described. The parent who sends his 
children to the school, the supporting com- 
munity, and the officers charged with the re- 
sponsibility of administering a public trust 
have a right to expect as careful an account- 
ing of the children entrusted to the school as 
is made by a business man of invested funds. 
Parents and school officials are beginning to 
take this point of view, and are asking admin- 
istrative officers and. teachers to render a 
more efficient accounting of the work of the 
school. 

High per cents of elimination and failure 
are no longer regarded as_ satisfactory 
evidence that the school is maintaining a 
high standard of work. In fact a school 
that loses by elimination or failure ten, 
twenty, or perhaps fifty per cent of its 
student body has no better claim to public 
confidence and support than a physician who 
loses a similar proportion of his patients. 
The responsibility for pupil-waste within a 
school system cannot be charged to the pupil 
alone. The school must account for what it 
receives. This means that the school is re- 
sponsible for the development of such 
capacities as its students may have, and 
that the pupil-waste must be reduced to a 
point in conformity with the importance of 
the product dealt with. 

The elementary school has been more 
keenly alert to the problem of student 
accounting than the high school, which has 
apparently not manifested the concern war- 
ranted by the facts regarding elimination 
and failure in the high school years. In 


spite of an elimination rate of approximately 
two-thirds of its enrollment between the 
dates of admission and graduation, and a 
failure rate too high to be condoned or de- 
fended, the high school has not developed an 
efficient technique for reducing student waste 
to a reasonable minimum. 

If an efficient business man were con- 
fronted with a similar situation in his bus- 
iness, how would he meet it? He would no 
doubt make a thorough readjustment. The 
high school has been slow in doing this, 
apparently preferring to regard itself as the 
constant in the situation and the student as 
the variable who must make most of the 
adjustments. It is evident that this attitude 
will never result in any great reduction of 
waste. The school must likewise be willing 
to regard itself as a variable and must strive 
to provide proper differentiation in order 
that a better adjustment between student 
and school may be effected. 

People are no longer blind to the fact that 
it is one thing to enter large numbers of 
pupils in the first grade, and quite another to 
retain a large per cent of them ufftil they 
complete the high school course. Merely to 
record pupils as “withdrawn” or “failed” 
tells little to anyone. It is at best an ex- 
pression of opinion, not a statement of facts. 
Who knows but that the teacher has failed 
rather than the pupil? The _ subjective 
judgment of teachers regarding “passing” or 
“failure” is certainly far from being reliable. 
It follows, then, that the school must set up 
more scientific media for acquiring facts and 
for determining their value. 

It should be generally recognized by 
teachers and administrative officers that 
many of the “so-called” failures of students 
are only symptoms of underlying causes. 
The cause may be in the school system or in 
the student himself. To temporize with the 
symptoms without attempting to determine 
and to remove the causes will never material- 
ly reduce pupil-waste. The machinery must 
be installed in the school for ascertaining the 
causes, and the remedial treatment and the 
technique of administering it must be 
acquired a satisfactory accounting can be 
made. 

If the cause of failure is found to be the 
result of maladjustment between pupil and 
school, the school must survey itself with the 
view of determining its shortcomings and of 
making the readjustments required. This 
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may necessitate thorough curriculum re- 
organization, improvement of the technique 
of teaching, the selection of better textbooks, 
the use of more and better supplementary 
materials, more scientific program-making, 
better classification and grouping of students, 
more scientific methods of measuring re- 
sults, and general improvement of the 
physical plant of the school. Progress along 
any one or all of the foregoing lines should 
contribute to school efficiency and should be 
regarded as evidence that the school as an 
institution is not temporizing with its task. 

{f, on the other hand, the cause of 
maludjustment is found to be within the 

udeut, then where does the responsibility 

est’ There are no doubt cases of malad- 
usiment for which the school cannot accept 
e-ponsibility for remedial treatment. But 

i .@..e.al such cases constitute a real test 
oi the efficiency of the school, and failure to 
discover the real cause of the maladjustment 
and to give or to advise the proper remedial 
treatment is an admission of defeat, which 
affords a poor alibi to those directly con- 
cerned. 

The responsibility for student accounting 
in a system of schools is in its last analysis a 
measure of administrative efficiency, and the 
administrative head who fails to develop an 
institutional system based on the principle 
that the school has an instructional duty to 
every pupil must bear the reproach if great 
pupil-waste results. 

The scope of this paper precludes a full 
discussion of the various factors involved in 
the probiem of student accounting. It is, 
therefore, restricted to the discussion of the 
maladjusted student, who is a promising 
candidate for failure or elimination, unless 
remedial measures are found which will turn 
failure into success. 

In the average high school no great amount 
of consideration is given to the maladjusted 
student. He is marked “failed” in the school 
records and is usually required to repeat the 
course. An accumulation of failure marks 
generally means the elimination of the 
student from school. Some high schools 
have attempted to meet this condition by the 
establishment of special help classes after 
school. If the maladjustment is caused by 
absence, poor foundational preparation, or 
slowness, the pupils affected may be able as 
a result of the supplementary assistance, to 
retain standing in regular classes. On the 
other hand, if the difficulty is caused by lack 
of mental capacity, attitude, or organic dis- 
ability, other measures must be adopted. 
Ability grouping with the work adapted 
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accordingly, in order that each student may 
have full opportunity to work at his level of 
efficiency, has proved effective in reducing 
the failure rate in some schools. 

The administrative office should not wait 
until the student has actually failed before 
it begins to act. It must act when the first 
signs of maladjustment are noted, and the 
teacher should be held responsible for re- 
porting these facts as soon as they are dis- 
covered. Other facts regarding the student’s 
past should be assembled in the records and 
reports of the administrative office in order 
that the machinery of student accounting 
may be set in motion before irreparable loss 
to the pupil has occurred. 

The first step in developing a technique of 
student accounting should be a system of 
weekly reports which will bring to the admin- 
istrative office factual evidence regarding the 
work of the maladjusted pupil and an 
analysis’ of his individual difficulties. Such 
information enables the administrative office 
to undertake the case in its incipiency. 
Records and reports of the student’s past can 
be assembled and the case studied in the light 
of its background, out of which cues may be 
found which may lead to a_ successful 
diagnosis of the inhibiting causes. 

It is rarely possible to find leads to the 
solution of a difficult case of maladjustment 
in the results of a superficial physical ex- 
amination or a single intelligence test. Such 
results are probably worth getting, but the 
array of factual evidence must be much 
greater. The school should secure a record 
of the developmental history of the student 
which includes the results of a thorough 
medical examination, nutritional analysis, 
and anthropometric measurements. If these 
records are cumulative in character, they 
will be all the more valuable. Cumulative 
records of school attendance and progress 
with the scores made at different intervals 
on standard tests and examinations should 
be accessible as well as evidences of mental 
capacity as revealed through various psycho- 
logical tests. Observations of volitional, 
emotional, and social characteristics, and 
habits of attention and work should also be 
available for examination and study. From 
the records containing the data enumerated 
the interplay between the problem case and 
his environment may be studied and clues 
may be found which may lead to successful 
diagnosis and proper remedial measures. 

For purposes of remedial treatment, mal- 
adjusted pupils may be roughly classified 
according to the following types: (1) in- 
tellectual cases, those lacking the knowledge 
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and training required to do the work upon 
which they are engaged; (2) volitional cases, 
those who can but won’t because of indolence, 
insubordination, or lack of power to con- 
centrate on uninteresting material; (3) 
physical cases, those handicapped by bad 
health, malnutrition, crippled or develop- 
mental conditions; (4) psychophysical, those 
incapacitated by defective sense organs, in- 
coordination or defects of the central nervous 
system and its end organs; (5) mental 
cases, those actually deficient in mental 
capacity; (6) emotional cases, those who 
appear unduly to be controlled by sentiments 
and attitudes detrimental to the successful 
accomplishment of school work. 

When the administrative office is able to 
classify the maladjusted pupil according to 
the characteristics of type or types exhibited 
in his behavior, it becomes relatively easy to 
prescribe or advise remedial treatment,and 
to secure the cooperation of teachers and 
parents in carrying out the corrective 
measures. Of course, it is hardly possible, 
that all maladjusted students can be effect- 
ually restored to normal work in the school, 
by the technique described. However, this 
fact affords a poor defense, for the absence 
of a definite, well-formulated administrative 
policy for per capita accounting in a modern 
high school. 

It should be recognized that skill to cope 
successfully with the problems enumerated 
necessitates special training and administra- 
tive fitness not required when secondary 
education was practically limited to the 
“fittest”, and when verbs of teaching, at 
least in practice, were thought to govern 
only one object, namely, the subject-matter 
taught. The rapid growth of secondary 
education with its attending demands has 
created a new type of instructor as well as 
a new type of administrator, who regards 
student accounting as a professional re- 
sponsibility rather than another task. 

Rapid progress has already been made in 
the directions indicated. Many high schools 
are adding administrative deans to their 
faculties to account especially for the 
problems which influence the high school 
girl. Some high schools have added similar 
officers for high school boys. Many are 
utililizing the services of specialists in 
gathering data regarding the developmental 
history of the students, and in the more 
scientific measurement of students and their 
school work. However, student-waste is still 
too great, and the obligation of the school to 
account for what it receives is still too lightly 
assumed and too blindly discharged. 
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The great progress of the high school of 
the future will be made in the direction of 
personnel work with its student body. Until 
it can account for the inherent capacity of its 
individual students with a degree of efficiency 
practiced in the accounting of material things 
in the world of affairs, it need not go far 
afield to find sufficient work to do. 





NEWS FROM BARRON COUNTY 

Miss Bessie M. Pease, Barron county nurse, 
spent three days at the Training school doing 
practical demonstration work. She gave the 
girls thorough physical examinations, tested 
their eyes, gave suggestions for hot lunches, 
explained the simple methods of detecting 
communicable diseases in children, gave some 
splendid ideas on hygiene, demonstrated 
first aid work and discussed the new laws 
and rules of the State Board of Health. This 
is only one of the great values of a county 
nurse in helping rural teachers to “carry on” 
the valuable health work in making a nation 
physically fit. 

A meeting of all high school principals, the 
county superintendent and county super- 
visors of Barron county and the training 
school faculty was held at the training school 
at Rice Lake. The purpose of the meeting 
was to try to bring about a closer relation- 
ship between the rural schools and city 
schools and county training school as the 
problem of one school seems to be the 
problem of the others. Some valuable and 
interesting statistics on county problems 
were given which were very helpful in 
carrying out the idea of the meeting. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY OF SOCIAL- 
IZATION IN NIGHT SCHOOL CLASSES 
Prin. S. R. Ellis, Stoughton 


In light of modern processes of learning I 
wish to present a psycho-physiological argu- 
ment for the socialized precedure. Although 
visualization plays a prominent part in adult 
education, yet a more vital factor is the sense 
of hearing. The printed page falls short 
when a foreigner is passing through the 
elemental steps of learning a new language 
An incident of this nature came to light in 
the Madison Vocational Night School in the 
presentation of educational movies. After 
the first reel had been shown, seventy-five 
out of ninety foreigners, who were not all 
beginners, voted to have the instructor read 
the printed inserts. In other words, they 
could interpret through their ears much 
faster and more readily comprehend than 
through their eyes. Thus in hearing the 
spoken language, as it is bound to be in 
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abundance during the socialization recitation, 
the foreigner assimilates the new language 
with considerable rapidity. 

To non-English-speaking peoples, English 
is a foreign language and the factors and 
principles involved in its teaching are the 
same as those involved in the teaching of a 
foreign language to groups of native born of 
the same education and intelligence. 

The first principle is the fact that the ear 
should be trained, for it is the receptive organ 
of language. Peter Roberts in “English for 
Coming Americans” states, “Each generation 
of men, with equal ease, acquires command 
over its mother tongue.” The youths of 
every nation possess equal capacity to learn 
their mother tongue. In that the power of 
speech is not inherited, each person must 
acquire it by training and practice. From 
this uniform capacity to learn their native 
language, we become aware of the efficiency 
of the equipment wherewith nature does the 
work. This equipment has not been lost by 
man and the laws by which language is built 
in the mind are still everywhere. This being 
true we may infer that every foreign- 
tongued person who arrives in our country 
has the capacity to learn our language if he 
uses nature’s gifts. 

Looking back at our childhood days we 
discover that we could speak fairly fluently 
and accurately before we could read the 
printed page or write a word on paper. We 
used words correctly although perhaps we 
could not define a single one of them. Nor 
did we know of such things as a syllable or 
grammer. We discover then that the door 
through which we acquire this ability is the 
ear. 

The first principle, then is teaching English 
to aliens is to trust the ear. The pupil 
should not see a word before he hears it. 
Only when he can accurately reproduce it 
should he write it. The ear should be 
trained to hear and the tongue to talk before 
the eye and the hand are used in learning 
any language for conversational use. Thus 
we claim that the socialized procedure is as 
well adapted to beginners as to those who 
are more advanced in English work. 

The second principle is that the daily 
experiences of the foreigner forms the point 
of contact for the teaching of English. We 
must as one authority says, “clothe in English 
garments these experiences of the alien.”’ In 
addition we must use the language of daily 
life in order to bring the foreigner quickly in 
touch with the world about him. Book 
learning is of little use unless it is daily 
called into practice. This very thing is the 
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aim of the socialized work. The conven- 
tionalized forms of language can best be 
learned by conversation. Since the foreigner 
is living in the common walks of life, he 
desires the language of these common walks 
and an understanding of the expressions 
daly used by men with whom he is associated. 

Therefore we should give the foreigners 
such lessons as come within the range of 
their daily experience. It becomes the duty 
of the teacher then, to aid them to put their 
ideas and experiences into the language of 
their newly adopted country. The use of 
complete, simple sentences should be insisted 
upon in the group work. If he is then 
trained in these new combinations of sound 
and perceives their application to the group, 
he will attain a working knowledge of 
English that will benefit him in the home, 
in industry, and in business. By following 
this plan the foreigner will be able to use the 
English he has learned even from the first 
night’s lesson. 

Not only should physiological consider- 
ation be given in adapting the socialized 
procedure to the education of foreign-born 
adults, but also the application of psycho- 
logical factors should be considered by the 
present day educators. This we find wrap- 
ped within the third principle, namely, to 
follow the laws of nature. Since nature 
works orderly and since the mechanism of 
the brain works in the same manner, the 
process of teaching English to foreigners 
can be greatly aided by following nature’s 
laws. By following these laws, in the social- 
ized or other procedures, a verbal picture or 
situation is presented wherein each sentence 
is logically associated with the one that went 
before and with the one that comes after. 
Thus both memory and imagination are im- 
pressed and ideas are easily recalled. By 
taking as our lesson subject some part of the 
daily experience of the foreigner and 
dramatizing or preferably socializing the 
series of acts normally included in that ex- 
perience each sentence then brings him one 
step farther in chronological order. Thus 
sentences and situations are associated with 
others in relation of cause and effect or are 
bound by contiguity of time or place, so that 
one suggests the other. Thus the foreigner 
finds the lesson easy to remember for we have 
followed the laws of nature. And if these 
socialized lessons are true to the law they 
will be as easy for him of like intelligence 
whether he be Pole or Italian, Greek or 
German, or Jap or Swede. 


By following nature thus, and giving all 
possible aids to memory, the strain upon it 
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is reduced to the minimum and the alien is 
able to concentrate his mind upon reproduc- 
ing what he has heard. The socialized 
lessons thus become a pleasure and he be- 
comes conscious of getting something out of 
each lesson which he can immediately apply 
to the events of his daily life. 


The teaching of English to foreigners by 
the direct method in socialized groups with 
observation given to the principles of train- 
ing the ear, utilizing the daily experiences of 
the foreigner, and developing our lessons 
logically has taken this phase of American- 
ization process out of the experimental stage. 
It has given the subject a definite place in 
our school curriculum. The foreigner is 
getting what he wants, a working knowledge 
of the English language. Through this 
knowledge he is able to take further steps in 
the process of his Americanization and in the 
realization of his hopes in coming to 
America. 

If we look at an ordinary community we 
see at once that the social process of mutually 
adaptive reactions among its individuals is 
carried on by communications, discussion, 
the evaluation of ideas, the formation of 
group-opinions, and the selection of leaders. 
Obviously the social process is very largely a 
process of mutual psychological education of 
all the elements of.a community by one 
another. That is the only way by which the 
community can reach a degree of rational 
like-mindedness which is necessary for 
coordinated, harmonious action on the part of 
all its members. Obviously too, the problem 
of the foreigner is one of adaptation to the 
new community. The aim of night schools 
should be to so instruct that he will become 
adjusted with the least possible friction. 
This means that the individual should be 
fitted by the night school to function efficient- 
ly and comfortably in every social group, 
from the family and the local community, to 
the nation and the great community of 
humanity. It means that the school should fit 
the growing individual to play well a part as 
a producer, as a husband or wife, a father 
or mother, a friend and neighbor, a creator 
of public opinion, and a servant of public 
will. It is this complex of dynamic, socially- 
intelligent qualities which the sociologist 
would designate good citizenship. And, in 
this sense, good citizenship should be the 
end of educaton. 
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UNIFORMITY VERSUS COMMON SENSE 
Supt. S. B. Tobey, Wausau 


One day I stood beside a boy in a manual 
training shop and observed his work. He 
was trying to smooth a piece of oak board 
His plane knife was ground to just the right 
angle. It had been whetted skillfully and its 
edge was sharp and unnicked. The boy 
fooled with the adjustment screw, alternately 
raising and lowering the blade of his plane. 
He moved the plane sometimes slowly and 
again swiftly over the surface of the board; 
yet, in spite of all his efforts, he could not 
make the wood smooth. Again and again 
he tried to remove the small depressions of 
the surface, but only succeeded in increasing 
its roughness. Finally I heard him mutter 
in low breath, “Oh, darn the old board any- 
way. It is no good.” 

Presently the instructor, observing the 
boy’s earnest efforts to plane the board, took 
the plane from the boy, loosened the screw 
of the bench vice, turned the board around, 
and, with a smooth easy motion, pushed the 
plane along the surface of the wood and, 
presto, the roughness disappeared as by 
magic; no more chipping of wood, no more 
slivers. I thought as I watched this boy at 
work on the piece of lumber, “How like a 
certain type of teacher he is!” 

I know a very conscientious teacher who 
has carefully prepared herself in a good 
normal -school to teach. She understands 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigonom- 
etry. She has intelligently and carefully read 
the history of the United States and of 
ancient and modern times. She is well in- 
formed upon the subject of government. 
She has some knowledge of science. She is 
deeply religious; but she does not under- 
stand children. She has MAJORED in 
school subjects and could pass an examina- 
tion in them with a grade close to the 100 
mark; but she has not even a MINOR IN 
COMMON SENSE. 

When a child fails to recite his lesson 
correctly she things he should be punished so 
he will not fail next time. He misspells 
three out of ten words; therefore he must be 
punished by writing each of the misspelled 
words five hundred times. He may learn 
them perfectly by writing them ten times; no 
matter, he must write them four hundred 
and ninety times more. His fingers may 
cramp, his eyes grow weary and his spirit 
droop, but the work must be done. 

This teacher prides herself upon the fact 
that she treats all children alike; that no 
partiality is shown in her school. It may be 
that a word of mild reproof to timid, 
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sensitive, shrinking Mary may cut far more 
deeply than a blow to tough, callous, pachy- 
dermous Johnnie—both must have the same 
treatment. 

The trouble with such a teacher is that she 

'er cannot see that the same treatment 

plied to the two has not the same effect 

upon their characters, or she fears to face 
the charge of partiality by thoughtless 
children and their equally thoughtless 
parents. She regards UNIFORMITY of 
TREATMENT as the essential thing to be 
considered, not the EFFECT upon the 
character and progress of the children. She 
uses as little common sense in her business 
as the boy at the bench who thinks he treats 
all the boards alike though he planes some 
with and some against the grain. 

Right here is a lesson that the normal 
school or teachers’ college should endeavor 
to drive home to the mind of the prospective 
teacher—that UNIFORMITY of TREAT- 
MENT may mean the most inexcusable and 
cruel PARTIALITY. Such teachers as the 
one described above.must be treated when 
young. Their very conscientiousness makes 
them peculiarly susceptible to the charge of 
favoritism; and, being of a_ crystaloidal 
nature, they set quickly, and are rocklike in 
their rigidity when once set. 

Of all classes of teachers this type is one 
of the most difficult to deal with. Because 
of their intense earnestness and _ their 
peculiarly sensitive dispositions, they are 
prone to take suggestions as unjustifiable 
criticism. Their mental myopia or astig- 
matism inhibits rational thinking. The are 
controlled by their emotions rather than by 
reason. If their emotions and their foolish 
pride are not checked or guided into right 
channels while they are in training they will 
become a serious liability to any school 
system with which they may be connected. 





UNLETTERED GEOMETRY 
Professor A. W. Burr, Beloit College 


I often visit Geometry classes. Some- 
times, after a clear demonstration from a 
lettered figure has been given, with the per- 
mission of the teacher, I ask the pupil to re- 
move all letters and marks but the lines, and 
then to go through the demonstration again 
indicating only with the pointer the lines 
and angles he uses. If, after a moment’s 
wonderment, he does so, he, the class, and 
usually the teacher are surprised to see how 
few end simple the logical steps have been. 
T” one doubts the gain in brevity, clearness, 
and ease of recall, let him try it with the 


familiar theorem, “the sum of the interior 
angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles.” There is nothing but the spatial 
relations in mind in the logical process. To 
stop to pick up at every step the right letters 
of the alphabet is like driving an auto over a 
roadway with stones and holes to be avoided. 


Besides, the transference of a demonstra- 
tion from the lettered one of the book to an 
unlettered figure is one of the best proofs 
that the pupil’s process is a logical one, and 
not a mixed memory-logical one. No class 
trained in the use of unlettered figures will 
ever contain “memorizers of Geometry”. It 
makes “‘seen’ relations necessary. Nor will 
the would be memorizers be cast out and 
Geometry be impossible for them. They are 
going to try to see and not to memorize, and 
the seeing is so much easier than before when 
the halts and breaks for the right letters are 
removed that they can see. 


Because the text book must mark the path 
of its reasoning by lettered figures, why 
should the learner after finding the path by 
the letters keep reading the marked signs as 
he goes over it, when he can trace his path by 
pencil point or pin? The writer went 
through his geometry in that way and always 
wondered, until he taught it, why others 
worked so hard over the study. When, too, 
there is a blackboard, chalk, and pointer, 
why so much, not verbiage, but, litterage in 
the classroom demonstrations? The one in- 
strument found lacking in a Geometry room 
is usually a pointer. There are rulers, pro- 
tractors, strings, etc., but no pointers, the 
one simple means for indicating lines and 
angles used. Nothing is as instant and 
definite to the eye and the mind as touch. 
No means can be less obstructive in the 
mental process of tracing and seeing spatial 
relations. 


Someone may wonder that teachers of 
Geometry have not found and used this 
“pointing” method of demonstration. The 
writer has not found such. Some will talk 
about drawing the figure in air, or using an 
imagined figure, but have not thought of 
using just the simple line and pointer to 
mark the geometrical steps. It may be that 
long unquestioned custom, as in many other 
places in our education, has made us blind 
to what we are doing. Mathematicians 
come to see by long familiarity the spatial 
relations of a figure, and not its markings. 
They have forgotten the complexity that 
marked their first steps. They know not at 
whet the faltering beginners are stumbling. 
The teacher who is not a mathematician 
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teaches as he was taught, and so the good 
old way goes on and on; and Geometry is 
liked by some, hated by many, and called im- 
possible for some by educators. 

Why Less Letters and More Pointer? 

The reasons for the use of unlettered as 
well as lettered figures for beginners, both 
in study and demonstration, are in the 
writer’s mind these. 

The young geometer, boy or girl, has come 
to the age when, if ever, he is to know that a 
thing is so because he sees it is so. He may 
have gotten by in Arithmetic with a rule of 
thumb, “invert the divisor and proceed as in 
multiplication; and in Algebra by “like signs 
give plus and unlike signs, mius”; but in 
Geometry that cort of procedure should stop. 
He should know now because he sees it is so. 
There must be no poking along with a 

emory stick.Letters are too often helps to 
deceive himself and his teachers. It is his 
right now to see. 

Geometry is the subject above all others 
to establish in the youthful mind the greatest 
ground of certainty, seeing that a thing is so. 
Partisanship nor prejudice can affect spatial 
relations. They are seen alike by everyone, 
if seen at all. There is no voice of authority 
in that field. Only what the young geometer 
sees is true is what can be true to him. It is 
the province of Geometry to teach the boy or 
girl that great lesson. They are not to be 
denied the lesson by a traditional custom or 
by a thoughtless teacher. 

Geometry is the science of the measure- 
ment of things. Its laws and principles can, 
therefore, be tested out in many instances by 
the young geometer, as in the case of the 
squares on a right angle triangle; and this 
gives him a sense of the relation of laws to 
things—a most useful lesson. To transfer 
law to length, breadth, and thickness, and 
length, breadth, and thickness to law, gives 
a reality to law that is most helpful and use- 
ful. 

For the young reasoner to follow the 
logical path with only the help of lines and 
the moving point of his pencil or pointer is 
to reduce his reasoning to the simplest terms, 
and makes memory by-paths almost im- 
possible. His memory has no crutch or 
association of marked lines and angles. 

The transference of the reasoning from 
the lettered to the unlettered figure is in a 
certain sense an original piece of work by 
the geometer—a seeing the process in a new 
language. Nothing can be better for him 
than such a translation. It is interesting, 
far easier than memorizing, and gives the 
habit of depending on seeing and trying to 


see. It is the path to the “‘originals” of 
Geometry and of life. 

But the writer forbears to add more 
reasons for some unlettered Geometry in 
study, and in classroom. It is no theory 
with him. He has tried it in both places. 
He would not suggest that teachers revolu- 
tionize their teaching of Geometry tomorrow. 
If some teacher sees the place and problem 
of Geometry in our schools as does the writer, 
the suggestion is that tomorrow, as the lesson 
is assigned, two of his best pupils be asked 
to demonstrate next day a theorem of re- 
view or advance with only lines and a 
pointer. After they have done so for a day 
or two, ask two others, and pass the new 
way on. Try it. 

The writer is not a Professor of Math- 
ematics. He probably would never have 
written the above if he were. He would be 
blind to what they have all done for ages. 
It sometimes has to be one not of the family 
to see the family’s short-comings. 

Will not some Geometrician get out a text 
book with both lettered and unlettered 
figures for boys and girls to study Geometry 
by? 

Beloit College. 





HER FIRST THOUGHT 

Teacher—Willie, you don’t seem to be very 
busy. 

Willie—No’m; I’ve got ali my lessons. 

Teacher—Remember that satan always 
finds some work for idle hands to do. Come 
here and I’ll give you some “‘busy work” to 
occupy you. 





Teacher—‘“Johnny, what is the capital of 
North Carolina?” 

Johnny—‘‘North Caolina has two capitals.” 

Teacher—“What?” 

Johnny—‘‘Yes, mam, North Carolina has 
two capitals—N and C.” 
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ESSENTIALS OF CIVICS 


D. O. KINSMAN 
Fourth Revised Edition 


Strictly Up To Date. It conforms both tothe principles of 
good teaching and to the requirements of the State Manual by 
following a treatment of the essentials to good citizenship 
with a study of the home as a little government, then the 
school, the school district, the town, the city, the county, the 
state and the United States. 

The purpose is not simply to impart knowledge, but to pro- 
duce good citizens. 


A Wisconsin Book for Wisconsin Schools 
Send for sample copy or descriptive literature 


Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Ralph Hilker of Appleton is the 
principal of the Oakfield high school. 

The village of Casco has voted to raise 
$50,000 to build a new high school. 

J. G. Walvoord was re-elected city superin- 
tendent of schools of Sheboygan. 

Won’t some good samaritan please send us 
a Journal of date January 1922? Thanks! 

The town of Brussels, Door County, voted 
to enlarge their present graded school and 
put in a full four year high school course. 

E. L. Tinck of Appleton was elected prin- 
cipal of the Lomira high school for the 
ensuing year. 

Supt. E. C. Hirsch of Rice Lake was re- 
engaged by the board of education for 
another year. 

A. L. Rich, principal of the Kewaskum high 
school, has resigned to become principal of 
the high school at Soldiers’ Grove. 

Kenosha will begin the erection of a new 
million dollar high school some time during 
the summer or early fall. 

Salary increases amounting to $10,719 
were granted to Green Bay teachers for the 
year 1923-24. 


The village of Phelps has just dedicated a 
new union high and graded school building 
which is one of the finest of its type in 
northern Wisconsin. 


new 


Reconsidering its former decision, the 
Racine school board voted to grant increases 
to members of the teaching force to the 
amount of $13,000. 


The elimination of half-day sessions in the 
grade schools of Fond du Lac has enabled the 
school board to reduce the number of teachers 
needed for next year by about ten. 


Miss Ruth Lobdell, teacher of mathematics 
at the Oshkosh high school, and prominent in 
community activities, died May 5 after 
several months’ illness. 
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L. W. Kenny, for three years principal of 
the Stanley high school, is to retire from 
teaching work at the close of this year and 
enter in the farm loan business at West Bend. 

C. P. Cary, former state superintendent of 
schools, will be an instructor in the summer 
session of the University of Pennsylvania 
this year. 

Elmer H. Lubbers, director of athletics at 
Mauston, has accepted the principalship of 
the Muscoda high school for the year 1923- 
24, 

Miss Ruth McCarty, principal of the 
Wheeler school in South Beloit, died very 
suddenly at her home in Harlem where she 
had gone after attending a school entertain- 
ment. 

Oshkosh will have three fewer supervisors 
next year, the school board having decided to 
eliminate one each from the departments of 
art and manual training and one from the 
grades. 

Seniors of the Janesville high school will 
give books to the amount of $490 to the school 
as a graduation gift. The money to be ex- 
pended represents the proceeds from the 
annual class play. 

Henry C. Wegner, supervising principal of 
the schools at Luck, has been appointed 
principal of the McKinley high school at 
Marshfield to succeed Mr. Davies who goes to 
Shawano as superintendent of schools. 

A. L. Nimz, for two years in charge of the 
boys’ academic work in the Manitowoc 
vocational school, has been named director of 
the school to succeed L. P. Whitcomb re- 
signed. 

J. B. Layde, who has been head of the 
Wausaukee schools for five years, has been 
selected by the board of education of West 
DePere as principal of schools, to succeed 
H. C. Spear who goes to Algoma. 

A bill which met with no opposition in the 
legislature makes physical education in all 
schools above the kindergarten compulsory. 
Two and onehalf hours, not including the 
recess period, must be devoted to physical 
education each week. 

Although the village of Footville has failed 
to secure state aid during the past three years 
because it continued to use the building which 
had been condemned for school purposes, two 
attempts this year to secure authorization of 
a bond issue of $30,000 have been voted down. 

“The Peptimist”, Fond du Lac high school 
paper, won third place in America on head- 
lines and make up, in a nation wide contest 
of high school papers held by the Inter- 
scholastic press association. It was the only 
Wisconsin paper to win a place, 
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Frank E. Doty, former secretary of the 
Wisconsin civil service commission and at 
one time state high school inspector, died in 
Los Angeles, California, where he has been 
secretary of the civil service commission for 
the last few years. 

Senior girls of the Marinette high school 
voted to wear white middies and black tweed 
skirts, costing five dollars each, at commence- 
ment this year. Senior boys chose white 
trousers costing $1.75 for wear at commence- 
ment. 

In an extemporaneous speaking contest 
conducted by Beloit college at Beloit, in which 
eighteen contestants from the Middle West 
took part, Jerome Sperling of the Sheboygan 
high school took second place. He won first 
honors for Wisconsin. 

County training schools are to be known 
as “rural normal schools” hereafter in 
accordance with the provisions of a bill 
passed by the legislature. The new title more 
accurately describes the purpose of the 
schools than the term “training school” 
according to those who favored the change. 

H. C. Dornbush of Plymouth, for twelve 
years county superintendent of schools in 
Sheboygan county, has accepted the principal- 
ship of a ward school in Sheboygan. J. E. 
Heffernan of Two Rivers will also go to 
Sheboygan next year as principal of.a ward 
school. 

P. J. Zimmers, formely superintendent 
of the Kenosha schools, has returned from a 
tour of European countries where he has 
spent several months studying educational 
systems and economic conditions. Mr. Zim- 
mers advocates a trip to Europe for any one 
who is dissatisfied with America. 

The school board of Beloit is having a 
great deal of difficulty in adjusting the salary 
schedule because of the low tax levy which is 
permitted by law. Supt. Converse and 
several grade school principals refused to 
accept salary increases stating that they 
could not do so when the services of many 
veteran teachers were not being recognized. 

R. E. Loveland, secretary of the teachers’ 
retirement fund, has compiled figures which 
show that the total claims against the fund 
by teachers, for service rendered prior to 
establishment of the new retirement fund law 
cannot be in excess of $4,430,130. This re- 
futes the statement made that the claims 
were many times that amount. 

Roman Galanski, West Division high 
school, Milwaukee, won the state oratorical 
contest for high schools held at Madison the 
latter part of May. Katheryn Kasshik, 
Algoma high school, took first honors in the 
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declamatory contest. Einor Daniels, South 
Division high school, Milwaukee, was first in 
the extemporaneous speaking contest. 

The department of physical education of 
the University of Wisconsin is preparing a 
series of bulletins with instructions on how 
to conduct meets, how to train for the meets, 
and other information, which will be dis- 
tributed free to high schools throughout the 
state. The purpose is to stimulate and 
encourage interest in track and field sports. 

In the high school oratorical contest con- 
ducted by Lawrence College, Kendall Bassett, 
Antigo, took first honors and was granted a 
two year scholarship. In the extempore 
speaking contest William Engels, Green Bay 
took first place. He also was awarded a 
scholarship at the College. There were 
thirty contestants in the former contest and 
twenty in the latter. 

The championship of the Fox River Valley 
debate league goes to Fond du Lac this year. 
Should this high school win again next year 
it will gain permanent possession of the 
championship trophy, a handsome hammered 
silver loving cup. Credit for the success of 
the debating team is due Coach R. S. Brown 
who has developed the first winning team 
Fond du Lac has had for many years. 

The village of Shorewood has _ selected 
F. L. Cummings, now principal of the Fergus 
county high school, Lewistown, Montana, to 
succeed C. R. Rounds as principal of the 
Shorewood school. Mr. Rounds will enter 
the graduate school of education at Harvard 
to continue his studies in the field of teacher 
training in English according to an an- 
nouncement made by Milwaukee papers. 

The bill providing for free text books in 
Wisconsin schools has again been defeated. 
An attempt to secure passage of such a bill 
has been made in every legislature for many 
years. Another bill which failed of passage 
would make the teaching of the Constitution 
of the United States compulsory in all 
schools, both public and private, above the 
eighth grade. : 

A different form of examination has been 
tried out in the Riverside high school of 
Milwaukee this vear. Prin. George Chamber- 
lain says that the aim of the examination is 
to teach pupils to think. In some classes 
students are allowed to use testbooks, note- 
books, or any other material they may care to 
bring with them. The questions are so 
framed that the intelligent use of the material 
can only be accomplished if the student has 
learned to think and reason. 

A collection of nearly 5,000 negatives on 
art subjects, including the most famous 
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works of the old masters of Europe, and 
architectural subjects and views, known as 
the William H. Sherman collection, is now in 
the hands of the bureau of visual instruction 
of the University of Wisconsin Extension 
division and is being prepared for circulation 
throughout the state. The photographs 
were made direct from the original paintings 
or sculptures. 

The directors of the fair association of 
Kewanee county have offered to divide the 
money which is usually spent for free 
attractions, among the schools of the county 
for premiums, if the schools will furnish 
entertainment to take the place of the usual 
attractions. Prin. E. J. Young of the Door- 
Kewanee county normal is urging schools to 
take advantage of the offer. The idea is a 
good one as it affords an opportunity to give 
the public a different type of entertainment 
and also helps the schools financially. 

Appleton is planning to introduce a union 
system of schools in place of the present 
district system. There are now four separate 
districts each operating under its own school 
board. The directors and clerk of each 
district board together with the mayor and 
city superintendent constitute the high school 
board of education. This high school board 
has direct administration of the high school 
and general supervision of the elementary 
schools. It is believed that a centralized 
svstem will reduce the cost of operation, 

Senator Antone Kuckuk, Shawano, is 
‘nonsoring a movement to investigate the 
Wisconsin educational system with a view to 
improvement. He asks that a committee 
composed of two senators and two assembly- 
men appointed by the presiding officers and 
three members at large to be appointed b the 
Governor be authorized to make a thorough 
investigation of school affairs. Hearings 
would be held at various places throughout 
the state and at the conclusion of the in- 
vestigation proper bills would be prepared 
and submitted to the 1925 legislature. 

Students of the Whitehall high school 

elebrated their entrance into the new build- 

ing by making a clean sweep of the seventh 
annual track and forensic meet for Trem- 
nealeau valley. They won the track meet, 
the baseball game, and first place in the 
or. torical and declamatory league contests. 
The new building which has been under con- 
struction the better part of the present school 
year is complete in every detail and in its 
entirety will house six hundred pupils and 
twenty teachers. Whitehall, with a popula- 
tion of about one thousand, can justly be 
proud of its accomplishment. 
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At the annual state contest for commercial 
students held at the Whitewater normal 
school, the Whitewater normal high school 
took - first place with six points. Sam 
Chechik, Madison Central high school 
student, lowered the state record in rapid 
calculation by solving 145 problems in 23 
minutes 20 seconds with only eight errors. 
Other winners were: Edwin Voight, Merrill, 
first in senior typing; Annie Nelson, Mellen, 
first in junior typing; Harriet Vande Zande, 
Waupun, first in penmanship; Marlow Berg- 
mann, Granton, first in shorthand; and Ida 
Hoffman, Milwaukee vocational school first 
in the free-for-all typing contest. 
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Just Ready New and Revised Edition 


OUR WISCONSIN 
by E. G. DOUDNA 


1. Written by a leading Wisconsin Superintendent, 
who has devoted much time to the study and 
teaching of Wisconsin History. 

2. Supplies the facts and methods of teaching Wis- 
consin History inthe seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades inconformity with the regulations im- 
plied in the State Manual. 

3. Accurate, reliable, readable. Contains 196 pages, 
fully illustrated and well bound. 
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teach Wisconsin History in Six Weeks.” 
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